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COMMENT 

JOYCE KILMER 

POETRY'S sixth birthday finds the nations still at war, 
and the United States pouring her armies into the 
battle-fields of France. But the day is brighter than for four 
tragic years: the German hordes are beginning the back- 
ward sweep which will not end, we may reasonably hope, 
until the blood-soaked borders of France, Belgium and 
Italy are delivered from the invader; until — dare we hope 
so far? — until the Balkan states are set in order, until 
heroic Serbia is restored, until even chaotic Russia is offered 
peace to bind up her wounds, and even the German people 
achieve their freedom. 

Our American poets are doing their share in this battle 
of two epochs, doing it not only with songs, their own 
weapon, but with guns and grenades as well. We have 
all read their songs of war, and some of these the future 
will read. But for their more active labors in the great 
conflict we must count the stars in their service flag. 

Two gold stars shine at the top of the flag which hangs 
in the poets' window — one for Alan Seeger, American vol- 
unteer in the Foreign Legion, who died in France July 
the fourth, 1916, after nearly two years of service; and now 
another for Joyce Kilmer, who was killed in action at the 
Picardy front on August the first. Both these poets were 
young, though not in their first youth. Seeger, the student 
and rover, guest of France and her lover, entered her serv- 
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ice when the enemy set foot upon her soil, and died for her 
at twenty-eight. Kilmer, who had just passed thirty, vol- 
unteered when his country entered the war, although his 
responsibilities as a husband and the father of four children 
would have exempted him from military obligation. He was 
sent to France last year, and was a sergeant at the time of 
his death. 

Death in battle is for a poet an accolade — it ennobles him, 
gives him a high significance. At once his songs assume a 
richer color from the beauty of his devotion, and the people 
in whose service he died cherish them like jewels. These two 
5'oung American poets, dying gallantly in a great war, 
achieve undying fame, and lift the best of their songs toward 
the sun as if at the tip of a flag in the van of armies. No 
American can easily forget Seeger's Rendezvous with Death, 
and now Joyce Kilmer's Trees, his rhapsodic octave Poets. 
and the more recent Prayer of a Soldier in France, will 
also flash with glory in the eyes of his fellow countrymen. 

Our acquaintance with Joyce Kilmer began with Trees, 
which Poetry had the honor of publishing toward the end 
of its first year — in August, 191 3. The delicate quatrain 
Easter followed the next April, and an essay on the poetry 
of Gerard Hopkins in September. In March, 1917, came 
The Blue Valentine, that lovely tribute "to Aline," and 
The Thorn, a tribute to the holy warrior Saint Michael, 
who has nobly answered his devotee's prayer: 

The Ivory Tower is fair to see, 
And may her walls encompass me ! 
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But when the Devil comes with the thunder of his might, 
Saint Michael, show me how to fight! 

The poet had a singularly gracious and loyal character, 
and unusual personal charm. He was, as everyone knows, 
an enthusiastic convert to Roman Catholicism, and his best 
poems are enriched with deep religious devotion. The 
rapturous worship of "the grandeur of God," which he 
praised in Gerard Hopkins, may be found in certain of his 
own poems — eloquently in Memorial Day, The Rosary, and 
the sonnet — so self-prophetic — In Memory of Rupert 
Brooke; more loftily in The Fourth Shepherd, Poets and 
the more recent Prayer. We quote today in his honor two of 
these poems, chosen partly because they are less familiar 
than the lovely Trees, but chiefly because his religion was 
so profoundly the central motive of his life and thought; 
and moreover, good devotional poetry is of all kinds the 
rarest nowadays, and these are aflame with the real fire. 
The first poem is from a recent number of Good House- 
keeping, the second from Trees and Other Poems (George 
H. Doran Co., 1914.) 

PRAYER OF A SOLDIER IN FRANCE 

My shoulders ache beneath my pack: 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back). 

I march with feet that burn and smart — 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upcn my heart). 

Men shout at me who may not speak. 

(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek) 

I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear. 
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(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy Agony of Bloody Sweat?) 

My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 

(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come). 

Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 

So let me render back again 

This millionth of Thy gift. Amen. 

POETS 

Vain is the chiming of forgotten bells 
That the wind sways above a ruined shrine. 

Vainer his voice in whom no longer dwells 
Hunger that craves immortal Bread and Wine. 

Light songs we breathe that perish with our breath, 
Out of our lips that have not kissed the rod. 

They shall not live who have not tasted death; 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God. 

It may be that this latter poem is his finest utterance, 
finest because of all his songs — so few and brief — it burns 
with the whitest heat of rapture. It is worthy to be carved 
upon his tomb. H. M. 



THE OTHER STARS IN THE POETS FLAG 

One after another our poets are sailing for France, or at 
least are in camp preparing to sail. Arthur Davison Ficke, 
erstwhile a lawyer in Davenport, is now a major in the 
Ordnance Reserve Corps, stationed, at last accounts, in 
Paris. William Rose Benet is a lieutenant in the Aviation 
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